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NOTES AND REVIEWS 

The Outline of History. By H. G. Wells. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1920, 2 vols., xix, 648 pp.; x, 676 pp. 

Both limitations of space and divergence of subject-matter 
make it impossible to attempt in this place a detailed estimate of 
the contributions of Mr. Wells to historiography. Opinions have 
varied widely from the eulogies by the New Republic and James 
Harvey Robinson to the critical estimates of J. S. Schapiro 
and Ellsworth Huntington and the severe strictures of Carlton 
Hayes. Only a few of the more significant characteristics can be 
noted. The most important aspect of the book is the treatment 
of the geological and biological background of human history. Like 
Stanley Hall and the genetic psychologists, he compels us to fol- 
low the pages of our "family album" back to the trilobites; in- 
deed, he goes back to the cosmic processes and the evolution of the 
earth. The novel, thorough and convincing reconstruction of 
our time perspective is the most impressive phase of Mr. Wells' 
work and makes the orthodox views of Usher and Lightfoot stand 
out as curious anachronisms and vestiges of primitive thought. 
This section is followed by a good readable summary of the cul- 
tural development of man in the so-called "pre-historic" period 
and furnishes the finaV argument for the discarding of that term. 
The "background" of history is thus covered in a more thorough 
and illuminating manner than in any previous and readily acces- 
sible work on history in the English language. 

Wells' attitude towards the interpretation of history is evi- 
dent from his statement that since the time of the Cro-Magnon 
man "all history is fundamentally a history of ideas," biological 
improvement having ceased thousands of years ago. Though Mr. 
Wells does not consistently hold to this criterion in his selection of 
material the declaration of outlook is significant. In the section 
on oriental antiquity the only notable chapter is that on social 
classes and conditions. He does, however, bring India and China 
out of the conventional oblivion and links them up with the 
history of the near orient. In dealing with classical antiquity 
he has good summary chapters on Greek thought, literature 
and science. The history of Rome is disappointing and mislead- 
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ing. In a manner which must have made Mommsen turn in his 
grave and Warde Fowler boil with rage Wells goes far beyond 
Ferrero in belittling Julius Caesar, who appears in his pages as a 
fated adventurer, opportunist and libertine. Not only does he 
fail adequately to point out even the conventionally recognized 
contributions of Rome to human culture in the field of law, im- 
perial administration and engineering, but there is no synthesis 
of the social history of Roman decline such as one finds in Fowler, 
Dill, Friedlander, Vinogradoff and Marquardt. Yet there are 
many brilliant passages in the treatment of Rome which perform 
an invaluable service in putting the necessary quietus on the 
excesses of the classical enthusiasts. The treatment of the ori- 
gins of Christianity is one of the most effective portions of the 
book. Supernaturalism is utterly absent, yet there is a proper 
recognition of the revolutionary nature of Christianity and the 
social message of Jesus. This chapter should be read along 
with those tracing the rise of Buddhism and Mohammedanism as 
models of objective handhng of difficult emotional subjects. The 
second volimie, much more than the first, deteriorates from at 
least a partial synthesis to epitome. The record of history from 
800 to 1914 is chiefly a judicious and well-written compendium of 
the more impersonal phases of the conventional political history, 
though with some significant references to economic, social and 
intellectual factors in chapters xxxv and xxxix. The social his- 
tory of the Middle Ages is ignored and that of modern times 
very inadequately dealt with. This is a surprising omission 
from the pen of a "social absolutist." The World War is con- 
vincingly demonstrated to have been but the logical and inevit- 
able outcome of the "armed peace." Excellent diagrams, charts 
and maps are provided to aid and orient the reader. Of course, 
it would be presumptuous for an academic historian even to 
praise Mr. Wells' style. 

It is rather difficult to appraise the success of his work, as one 
may readily condemn him for failing to achieve that which he in 
no way undertook to accomplish. It is doubtful if the Outline is 
anything like as good a synthesis of world history as is to be 
found in a combination of Breasted's Ancient Times, Robinson's 
Western Europe, and Turner's Europe, 1789-1920. Those who 
have been fortunate enough to attend Professor Shotwell's famous 
course at Columbia University will readily realize how far Wells 
has failed to present a synthesis of the social history of the west- 
ern world. By comparing Book III of W^ells with Part II of 
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Breasted's Ancient Times or his articles on "The Origins of 
Civilization" in the Scientific Monthly one can determine for him- 
self the gap that separates the enterprising amateur from the 
technical historian with synthetic powers. Or a comparison of the 
second volume of Wells with Hayes Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe will prove the former's relative failure to assimi- 
late the political history to the economic and social background. 
The two great transitions in modern times, the expansion of Europe 
and the Commercial Revolution, and the Industrial Revolution, 
do not stand out clearly from his pages. Yet with these obvious 
defects, Mr. Wells' achievement marks an enormous advance 
over Freeman, Stubbs, Gardiner and the political, episodical and 
anecdotal historians in the demarcation of the field and subject- 
matter of history — and is fairly representative of the shift of in- 
terest in historical interpretation. It is probabty better for the 
future of history that Mr. Wells has succeeded to some reasonable 
degree in doing this than had a technical historian accomplished a 
far better synthesis. For the scholar the synthesis already is 
available in a few well selected works with which he is familiar. 
But thousands will read Wells where one will read such works as 
those by Breasted, Jastrow, Zimmern, Botsford, Marquardt, 
Luchaire, Cunningham, Gillespie, Pollard, Mantoux, Marvin, 
Abbott, Zimmermann, Becker and Turner. Wells will make the 
indispensable connection between the intelligent public and the "new 
history," and his work will be likely to prove a landmark in his- 
torical standards and appreciation comparable to the appearance 
of Gibbon, Green or Andrew D. White's Warfare of Science and 
Theology. Exponents of progressive historical concepts will have 
easier sailing with the generation that has absorbed Wells. This, 
it would seem, is the general significance of Mr. Wells' work for 
historiography. 

Students of international relations will be interested in Mr. 
Wells' work chiefly because of his effort to interpret history from 
the standpoint of world unity and the progressive approximation 
to world order and organization. As the author says in his 
introduction : 

This book has been written primarily to show that history as 
one whole is amenable to a more broad and comprehensive handling 
than is the history of special nations and periods, a broader han- 
dling that will bring it within the normal limitations of time 
and energy set to the reading and education of an ordinary 
citizen 
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The need for a common knowledge of the general facts of human 
history throughout the world has become very evident during the 
tragic happenings of the last few years. Swifter means of com- 
munication have brought all men closer to one another for good 
or for evil. War becomes a universal disaster, bUnd and mon- 
strously destructive; it bombs the baby in its cradle and sinks 
the food-ships that cater for the non-combatant and the neutral. 
There can be no peace now, we realize, but a common peace in 
all the world; no prosperity but a general prosperity. But 
there can be no common peace and prosperity without common his- 
torical ideas. Without such ideas to hold them together in 
harmonious cooperation, with nothing but narrow, selfish, and 
conflicting nationalist traditions, races and peoples are bound 
to drift toward conflict and destruction. This truth,, which was 
apparent to that great philosopher Kant a century or more ago — 
it is the gist of his tract upon universal peace — is now plain to 
the man in the street. Our internal policies and our economic 
and social ideas are profoundly vitiated at present by wrong and 
fantastic ideas of the origin and historical relationship of social 
classes. A sense of history as the common adventure of all man- 
kind is as necessary for peace within as it is for peace between 
the nations. Such are the views of history that this outline seeks 
to realize. 

It may readily be conceded that Mr. Wells has succeeded in 
this aspect of his work far better than in producing a synthesis of 
historical data. Yet even here there are serious shortcomings. 
His understandable hatred of war makes it hard for him to do 
justice to states that have figured as conquering nations. This is, 
perhaps, most obvious in his history of Rome. But the greatest 
defect in this phase of his work is his revival of the "Aryan 
myth." To be sure, he recognizes that linguistic affinities do not 
signify racial unity, but the term "Aryan" sjmibolizes and implies 
so much which was wholly vicious in nineteenth century history, 
politics and anthropology that it is most unfortunate that it has 
been revived and given wide currency at a time when it was 
about to be shoved into the limbo of anachronistic monstrosities. 
One finds it difficult to imagine what good use the term can serve 
when it includes within the category of "Aryan-speaking peoples" 
such widely different physical types as Teutons and Celts, or 
when the linguistic similarities are discernible only by trained 
philologists and actual verbal communication between the vari- 
ous groups of "Aryans" is impossible without interpreters and 
translations. As a practical fact there is little in the remote 
linguistic affinities alone which would make a Frenchman any 
more congenial to a Teuton than to a Turk. As bad as the 
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revival of the "Aryan" myth is Wells' reliance upon the vagaries 
of Elliot Smith regarding the diffusion of culture which leads 
him to separate the Mediterranean type from the Teutonic as to 
original derivation. The Aryan obsession was probably the most 
potent cause of racial egoism, in nineteenth century Europe, from 
Gobineau to Houston Stuart Chamberlain, and it is doubtful 
whether Wells' world outlook in his history will do as much good 
as his revival of the "Aryan" fallacy will harm. Wells' handUng 
of the World War, its antecedents and results, constitutes a most 
powerful argument in favor of those who look forward to an 
establishment of a stable world organization. 

Whatever one may think of Mr. Wells' achievements in organ- 
izing and presenting world history, his work as a whole is the most 
voluminous and convincing historical defence of constructive in- 
ternationalism which has been contributed by any writer. If, as 
seems likely, this was his dominating purpose in producing the 
work, he may feel justly proud of his performance. 

Harry E. Barnes, 
Clark University. 

The Encyclopedia Americana: Volume 28: Venice to Wasmann. 
New York and Chicago, The Encyclopedia Americana Cor- 
poration, 1920, 799 pp. 

More than half of this volume is devoted to an excellent series 
of articles on the World War. To the present reviewer it seems a 
needless error to label them: "War — European," when the very 
articles themselves show how world-wide were its extent and 
results. 

Besides Messrs. Cochrane, Hausmann, Klein, MacDannald and 
McDonnell of the Americana staff, the contributors to the series 
include such scholars and experts as Mr. 0. P. Austin, statistician 
of the National City Bank of New York, Professors H. E. Barnes 
(now of Clark University), J. S. Bassett and S. B. Fay of Smith, 
A. B. Hart of Harvard, H. M. Kallen of the New School for 
Social Research, M. M. Knight of Hunter College, A. P. Scott, 
of Chicago, T. J. Wertenbaker of Princeton, Major E. W. Dayton 
and General Pershing. 

The series consists of twenty-eight articles, or groups of articles. 
It is opened by Mr. Klein with a brief but adequate Historical 
Introduction. A sentence in the first paragraph challenges atten- 
tion at the outset. "The direct cause of the war was the Ger- 
man ultimatum to Russia on 1 August, 1914; it was that which 



